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sister-women. The aggrieved ladies called her' Garrick's Venus,'
and on whichever noun they placed the accent, we may imagine
the title received additional sting.

She was ' Venus' because, on her first night, and, again,
later, she walked in that character in the afterpiece,' the Jubilee,'
a replica of the pageant arranged for Garrick's Shakespeare
Festival at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1769, and abandoned there,
on account of disastrous weather. As a revival, on the boards in
London,' the Jubilee' was a big success, in spite of the objections
made by the leading members of the company to demeaning
themselves by walking as the mere ' shadows' of Shakespearean
characters that some of them had never even been associated
with. It was in the last scene of this revival that the ' Ladies,
worthy creatures!' as. William, better known as ' Gentleman,'
Smith ironically calls them in a letter to Garrick, tried to block
out Venus from the sight of the audience, while Garrick
(smilingly, we may be sure) frustrated their intentions by
deliberately leading her down to the front of the stage. Little
Tom Dibdin was Venus's Cupid, whom to keep of a cheerful
countenance Mrs. Siddons bribed with a promise of sugarplums
at the fall of the curtain. While Tom was away, not well
(whether from digestive upset consequent on the sugarplums is
not stated) a Master Mills personated Cupid. " I could have
killed that boy," says Dibdin. However, when he returned,
Mrs. Siddons comforted him by saying, " I did not like Master
Mills so well as I do you." The first words Dibdin heard Mrs.
Siddons utter, " Ma'am, could you favour me with a pin ? " were
addressed to Mrs. Garrick's maid, when one of Cupid's wings
dropped off

If Garrick had had no conviction that Mrs. Siddons possessed
the makings of a fine actress, why should he have continued to
risk the reputation of the theatre to whose welfare he had, for
twenty-nine years, scrupulously subordinated every personal
consideration by giving valuable parts to this novice who had
been so willing to come to him in all humbleness, without con-
tract of any kind ? Why did he not relegate her from the rank
occupied by Mrs. Yates, Miss Younge, and Miss Wrighten to
the below-the-salt position of Mrs. Davies and Miss Sherry and
Miss Hopkins, the prompter's daughter, all pretty women, bute poor thing trundled back to her barns, the
